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“We believe it is important, for financial and political reasons, for this country to play a part in 

providing arms and equipment for its friends in the world ”—Dennis Healey in the House of 

Commons last week. Above, one of our friends—a Nigerian Federal soldier—casually toys with 

the release of a hand-grenade as he guards a group of Biafran women and children, many of 
them suffering from malnutrition. See news story, centre pages, 
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SHOWDOWN 
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THE SOVIET BLOC 


As we went to press, Russia had 
agreed to a top-level meeting with 
the Prague leaders in Czechoslovakia, 
but this will probably amount to not 
much more than a postponement of 
the eventual showdown between the 
Czechoslovak and Russian regimes. 
Just how likely is the threat of 
military intervention by Russia? It 
hardly seems conceivable to any sane 
observer. For a start, whereas every 
foreign Communist Party supported 
Russia in Hungary in 1956, today the 
vast majority are strongly opposed to 
any kind of similar action, and at least 
two—Rumania and Yugoslavia—have 
publicly expressed their support for 
Mr Dubcek’s attitude towards the 
Warsaw Pact. 


Further, there is no guarantee what- 
ever that Russia’s armed forces will 
remain loyal and united in the face 
of any such action—the Russian Army 
in particular was very “unreliable ” 
in 1956, many of the soldiers frater- 
nising with the Hungarian revolu- 
tionaries—nor is there any guarantee 
that, if the use of force were finally 
to be decided on, the Russian rulers 
would be able to contain popular re- 
volt and disgust among their own citi- 
zens, not least among the disaffected 
younger generation who have learned 
much from the new political mood 
that has been developing under- 
ground in Russia during the last 
decade. 


Moreover, 12 years ago Russia could 
refer—as ‘‘ justification ” for its brutal 
policy—to 
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i America of an extremely fascistic 


armed uprising, to the collapse of 
the Hungarian Government, to the 
political murder of Communist 
Officials, and to Hungary’s abrupt 
departure from the Warsaw Pact. 
No comparable situation exists in 
Czechoslovakia today, as indeed the 
Russian’s authoritarian letter last 
week to the Czechoslovak Central 
Committee itself admitted, and no- 
body with an ounce of intelligence is 
going to be hoodwinked by melo- 
dramatic accounts of arms caches and 
foreign agents provocateurs—though 
it is true, of course, that para-legal 
agencies like the American CIA will 
fish in any muddy waters they can 
find. Finally, any attempt to use 
military force in Czechoslovakia will 
undoubetdly mean the absolute disin- 
tegration of official Communism as a 
world-wide ideological system, and it 
will be utterly discredited. 


In brief, the Russian leaders are sit- 
ing on a tinder-box with a very short 
fuse. No doubt they are aware of this, 
for they are not completely stupid. 
Then why the tremendous hostility 
on their part towards the Czech- 
oslovakian reforms, and why the re- 
ported “massing” of the Red Army 
on the Czech border, as if they had 
learned no lessons whatever in the 
last 12 years? Why the continued 
presence of thousands of Russian 
troops on Czech soil despite Mr 
Dubcek’s request that they should 
leave, the sustained war of nerves and 
insults, the demands for some kind 
of “ confrontation,” the pompous but 
scarifying East European “summit” 
in Warsaw, the venomous onslaught 
in the Russian, Polish, and East Ger- 
man press? One of the major reasons 
is that Czechoslovakia, bordering on 
both Russia and West Germany, is an 
important strategic bastion for the 
Russian leaders in their own power- 
political and state-adventurist terms 
—much more so than, for example, 
Yugoslavia—and therefore, again in 
their terms, it constitutes fair game 
for Russian military interference if its 
internal affairs show any sign of blow- 
ing a hole in the blanket of ideo- 
logical orthodoxy. 


Imperial Russia 


After all, this is the real meaning of 
the Warsaw Pact when the chips are 
down: brute old-fashioned colonial 
rule over half of Europe (NATO is a 
little more sophisticated, of course). 
The winds of change are blowing a bit 
too close for comfort to Russia’s own 
borders: her ruling cliques fear— 
correctly so, as it happens—a spread- 
ing revolution that will sweep away 
their whole empire. Other possible 
contributory factors are (a) that the 
Russians have been flexing their mili- 
tary muscles in a display of strength 
calculated to serve as some kind of 
warning to the NATO Powers, who 
until last Tuesday intended to hold 
training exercises in South Germany, 
near the Czechoslovak border, from 
September 15-21, and (b) that the 
Russians are worried about the gen- 
eral drift to the Right in West Ger- 
many, but even more they fear the 
imminent rise to executive power in 


right-wing Administration which, they 
believe, will ruthlessly exploit any 
“weak links ” in the iron chain round 
Eastern Europe. 


Perhaps the Russian leaders will 
either stop their threats and back off, 
having lost some considerable amount 
of face but possibly having gained 
some small concessions from Mr 
Dubcek, or they will maintain 
their diplomatic and political pressure 
at just the right pitch and for 
long enough to be successful in 
slowing down the process of change 
in Czechoslovakia, generating in turn 
a civil conflict within the country that 
would jeopardise all that has so far 
been achieved. The first possibility 
would. be an unmitigated blessing, 
while the second would be a tragedy 
compounded by utter futility, since 
the forces now at work in Czechoslo- 
vakia are also at work in other 
countries all over Eastern Europe and 
in Western Europe too. But the fact 
remains that we may be forced, sooner 
than we think, to face the third pos- 
sibility of military intervention—or 
rather, since the unrequested 
presence of Soviet troops on Czech 
soil already amounts to de facto 
military intervention, an escalation of 
the present military occupation into 
full-scale invasion. I hope and pray 
that this is not so, for if it happens 
there will undoubtedly be a blood- 
bath and the Czechs will go to the 
wall. 


As far as urgent practical proposals 
for relieving the situation are con- 
cerned, it is crucial that we take 
cognizance of the international 
political context in which the present 
conflict is rooted—that is to say, the 
Cold War. The major issue is not 
“ military ” but political—in so far as 
the two are distinguishable these 
days, of course. Consider it this way: 
the hard-liners of the Soviet regime 
may in fact genuinely feel—by which 
I mean they may in fact continue to 
rationalise to themselves—that any 
further ‘“ democratisation” or ideo- 
logical ‘“‘ revisionism” in Czechoslo- 
vakia poses profound threats to 
Russian security and is therefore 
prima facie intolerable. In other 
words, they may reach a position at 
the end of top-level talks, and in the 
face of continued Czechoslovak 
obduracy, where it becomes well- 
night impossible for them to back 
down after all the bluster and veiled 
threats. 


In such circumstances, the West 
could, if it gave enough mind to the 
matter, offer to make the “ defection ” 
of the satellite country “ strategically 
tolerable ” for Russia by matching a 
Soviet withdrawal from Eastern 
Europe with an American withdrawal 
from Western Europe. The offer of an 
unconditional American withdrawal 
on terms of complete freedom for 
Eastern Europe could transform the 
present situation: not only would it 
give immense encouragement to 
libertarian movements for social 
change throughout the satellite States 
but it would also add to the calcula- 
tions of the Soviet leaders the one 
consideration which just might induce 
them to desist. I only present this 
idealistic proposal in order to point 


up the fact that it is not much good 
if “liberalisation” is proceeding 
apace in satellite countries without 
any equivalent “liberalisation” of 
the West’s posture in Europe. Let me 
put it more concretely and with 
specific regard to the immediate 
situation in Czechoslovakia: it is at 
least arguable that an offer from 
America to demilitarise the border- 
zone between West Germany and 
Czechoslovakia would diminish ten- 
sion forthwith. 


Dulles’ crusade 


Of course, nobody can say for sure 
whether the Russians would accept 
this kind of offer, but it is certain that 
they would seriously consider it. Un- 
fortunately, it is very unlikely that it 
will ever be made. The absolute 
rigidity of the American State De- 
partment has not fundamentally 
changed since the days of the half- 
mad John Foster Dulles and his 
messianic crusade against the 
demonic forces of world Communism. 
From the State Department’s point 
of view, just as from the Kremlin’s, 
popular movements for social change 
are “good things” only if they can 
be “controlled.” The Western “ Free 
World” cannot really control events 
behind the Iron Curtain, so it has 
no committed or abiding interest in 
them, except in so far as they relate 
to its own self-interest. 


The rebels in Czechoslovakia are cer- 
tainly not thinking in terms of re- 
storing private capitalism and the free 
enterprise system: on the contrary, 
everything they have said so far in- 
dicates that they will maintain 
nationalised industries and strive only 
to establish an authentic democratic 
socialism. And this is not, and never 
has been, considered to be a happy 
alternative to monolithic State Com- 
munism by the American State De- 
partment! Backed up—or rather con- 
trolled—by the immense monetary 
and technological resources of the 
military-industrial power complex, it 
is always glad to provide support for 
reactionary and dictatorial regimes in 
Iran, Guatemala, Bolivia, Dominican 
Republic, Vietnam, and so forth, not 
only morally but with guns and 
money: but when any movement for 
democratic socialist reformation be- 
gins to get under way—even when it 
is in Europe and is said to “ threaten ” 
one of the “main” enemies, Russia 
—then it is unable to muster any 
enthusiasm and suddenly discovers 
that it is “neutral”! It is as clear as 
daylight that, when it comes to the 
crunch, the “democratic” Govern- 
ments of the Western “ Free World” 
fear the legitimate aspirations of the 
satellite peoples in Eastern Europe 
ouely bit as much as does the Krem- 
in. 
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Barry Commener 
(photo: Sunday Times) 


Richard Matthews 


talks to 


BARRY 


COMMONER 


Barry Commoner is one of the 
West’s most trenchant critics of the 
present diseased state of science 
and science-based technology. He 
argues for an humane science 
grounded in moral values and 
ecological vision. His most impor- 
tant book is “Science And Sur- 
vival.” published in this country 
by Gollancz and reviewed in our 
Special Issue for June 7 on “The 
Crisis In Science.” (Copies still 
available from 5 Caledonian Road.) 
In London recently while on holi- 
day, he talked to Richard Matthews 
for Peace News. 


Professor Barry Commoner, of Wash- 
ington University in St Louis, is_a 
scientist of a peculiar brand. His 
scientific discipline is coupled with 
an intense feeling for humanity. His 
work makes the term “ pure science 
sound like a dirty word. The ‘“ Com- 
moner philosophy ” is totally opposed 
to pure science: all science must be 
related to life, to humanity, to the 
human environment, he insists. His 
convictions have made him a contro- 
versial figure in the hawkish corridors 
of Amervican science. He has argued 
against the Bomb, pollution of rivers 
and lakes, and the choking of city 
air with fumes and burnt gases: not 
popular causes in the majority of 
scientific academies. 


Recently he was holidaying in Europe 
and while in London found time to 
give me some of his impassioned 
views on the effects of science gone 
mad. “(The academic world is now 
emerging from a long period of 
silence, a silence that has obscured 
the true purpose of the college and 
the university and has weakened their 
service to society. We now hear many 
new voices in the universities. Some 
speak in the traditional _well- 
modulated language of the scholar, 


KEVIN McGRATH 


some in the sharper tones of dissent, 
and some in a new language that is 
less concerned with ideas than feel- 
ings. But behind nearly all the voices 
is a mutual concern with the quality 
of life. 


“Among students this concern is 
often reduced to its most elementary 
level—-a demand for the right to life 
itself. And this is natural, for 
students represent the first generation 
of human beings who have grown to 
adulthood under the constant threat 
of instant annihilation. Moreover, it 
is my generation which has created 
this threat. We have, with our own 
minds and hands, created the weapon 
of total human destruction: we in- 
vented the nuclear bomb. And worse, 
we have built and deployed for in- 
stant use sufficient of them to ensure 
the destruction of humanity.” 


Brutal perversions 


This is the sort of conversation that 
makes Professor Commoner a formid- 
able companion. He is not some 
“ Prophet of Doom ” but a man whose 
intense sense of responsibility forces 
him to relate together the brutal 
perversions of modern science. He 
has been privy to the lofty councils 
of science where creative knowledge 
is transformed into instruments of 
catastrophe. He explains, “ The con- 
trast between our technological com- 
petence and our ethical ineptitude is 
only too apparent. We are tragically 
blind, I believe, not only about our 
fellow-men but also about important 
aspects of Nature. We are danger- 
ously incompetent not only in our 
relations with each other but also in 
our relations with the natural world. 


“Our society is not only threatened 
by a growing social crisis but also by 
a technological crisis. In our eager 
search for the benefits of modern 
science and technology, we have 
blundered, sometimes in greed and 
often in ignorance, into grave hazards 


that tlireaten our survival. We used to 
be told that nuclear testing was pe.- 
fectly harmless. Only now, long after 
the damage has been done, co we 
know differently. We produced power- 
plants and automobiles that  en- 
veloped our cities in smog before 
anyone understood its harmful effects 
on health. 


““Moreover, we synthesised and dis- 
seminated new insecticides before we 
learned that they also kill birds and 
might be harmful to people. We pro- 
duced detergents and put billions of 
pounds of them into our surface 
water before we understood the ter- 
rible damage to our water supplies. 


ee os ot 


We are now in Vietnam spraying 
hev>/cides on an unprecedented scale 
with no assurances that we know 
their long-term effects on that un- 
happy land. We are fully prepared to 
conduct a nuclear war even though 
there is good reason to believe that 
its effects on life, on soil, and on the 
weather will destroy our civilisation.” 


Professor Commoner has growing sup- 
port for his views in the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the largest scientific body in 
the world and the most influential in 
the United States. In his lectures and 


continued opposite 
REE MAT CNN A aE 


writes on civil liberties and the race relations law 


THE RACISTS’ LOOPHOLE BILL 


Virtually every amendment to the 
Race Relations Bill which the 
National Council for Civil Liberties 
attacked, in a memorandum sent to 
all MPs shortly before the Bill had 
its final reading the week before last, 
was accepted by the House of Com- 
mons. Virtually all amendments 
recommended by the NCCL were re- 
jected or withdrawn. ; 


In its scope and in its machinery, the 
new Act still contains many of the 
serious flaws of the original draft. 
“Unless I’m very much mistaken it’s 
going to be seen not to work, and will 
be under attack both from those who 
want it strengthened and those who 
were against it from the start” is 
the pessimistic prediction of Tony 
Smythe, NCCL Secretary. 


Merchant shipping is the only major 
industry given a blanket licence to 
practise racial discrimination and 
enforce segregation. This in spite of 
the fact that the National Union of 
Seamen in May this year at its Annual 
Conference passed a_ resolution 
attacking existing practices. 


But thanks to a much criticised defini- 


tion of discrimination dreamt up for 
insertion in the Bill by the Home 
Office, the way could well be open to 
the more general introducton of 
“separate but equal” facilities. 
Woolly reassurances by Mr Callaghan 
that no court would interpret it this 
way were unconvincing. “It is not 
the intention of the Home Secretary 
that matters, but the words in the 
act”? was Norman St John Stevas’s 
acid comment in the Commons. He 
pointed out that pledges by the then 
Attorney General that the 1859 
Obscene Publications Act was not to 
be used against literature had carried 
no weight whatever in the courts. 


‘Fair proportion’ 


Even the type of discrimination de- 
fined as such by the Act—“ treating 
another . . . less favourably than he 
treats or would treat other persons ” 
—is allowed in important areas. Most 
multi-occupied ouses—which is 
where discrimination in rented accom- 
modation is most widespread and 
dangerous—will still have the legal 


option of discrimination. Unless an 
owner-occupier has more than two 
other complete households sharing 
his house with him, or 12 individual 
tenants (where it’s bedsitters, not 
flats), he is free to discriminate as he 
wishes. After two years the number 
is to go down to six, which will still 
leave room for a whole lot of segre- 
gated twilight areas. 


In employment, all businesses employ- 
ing up to 25 workers can also happily 
discriminate for the next two years 
against anyone not born or mainly 
educated in Britain (‘‘ No Irish need 
apply” stays legal). After that the 
ceiling goes down to ten, later to five. 
“The Act’s protection will be post- 
poned for too long in many pro- 
fessions, most shops, and some in- 
dustries where the Act is urgently 
needed ” was the NCCL’s comment in 
its disdained memorandum. 


But most dangerous is the clause 
permitting discrimination in employ- 
ment in the name of ensuring a “ fair 
balance.” What this means is very 
vague—does employing 100% black 
unskilled labour (where you can’t get 


anyone else) enable an employer 
(union backed in many cases) to re- 
fuse to take on any black skilled 
workers? Will the courts decide that 
since non-white immigrants are under 
2% in Britain, that’s a “fair propor- 
tion” in a factory? 

As for enforcement, there are no 
powers to, for example, stop a house 
being sold while a complaint is being 
investigated, or to make a “‘ positive 
order” correcting specific cases of 
discrimination (e.g. making a 
property owner sell a man a similar 
house to the one that he’d been re- 
fused before). The scope of possible 
damages is also very limited. 


In fact, apart from natural litigants 
and the unusually public spirited, 
most black people suffering discrim- 
ination are more likely to grin and 
bear it—with growing resentment— 
rather than go to the trouble of 
making a Race Relations Board case 
of it. As publicly expressed racism 
gets increasingly confident, licensed 
discrimination in the new Act gives 
it a new respectability and lends 
strength to those who will success- 
fully seek to find loopholes. 
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ALLEN SKINNER’S PERSONAL COMMENT 
Democracy without substance 


The French elections have succeeded 
the tumult among the students and 
workers, the Gaullists are installed, 
and the General will now be able to 
make up his mind what he means by 
“ participation,’ the necessity of 
which he has declared himself to be 
convinced. But he is somewhat be- 
hind the English Liberals in a realisa- 
tion of the evasive virtues of this 
word as applied to the claims of the 
workers, the regions, and _ the 
students. 


Next to the problem of securing a 
future for mankind in the face of the 
use of scientific discovery as mani- 
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ROBERT HURWITT 


Kennedy 


fested in the H-Bomb and biological 
warfare, the greatest issue that 
presents itself for solution in the 
world today is the giving of the word 
“democracy” some genuine signifi- 
cance in the face of the growing 
centralising aggregations and the in- 
creasing technological complexity. 


é il a . y 
Participation 

Of the three areas in which De Gaulle 

and the English Liberals recognise the 


need for “participatory” change, 
that of industry is basic. Without a 
a Ee ee kee cuca eer lucy See 


Memorial 


Wiretapping Bill 


“Crime control”— a major issue in 
the up-coming Humphrey-Nixon 
presidential sideshow—is making 


great headway in America. Great 
enough to make cop control the 
country’s most desperately needed re- 
form. Already the police constitute 
what may be called a special class, 
practically immune to any legal 
action and with harassing powers 
which they use to a degree almost 
unbelievable to the British citizen. 
America is fast becoming a police 
state. 


I say this not just in reference to the 
growing police arsenals—which in- 
clude tanks, planes, and a large 
variety of chemical weapons—nor to 
the present situation in most 
American ghettoes. (Blacks can 
justifiably claim that they have lived 
in a police state all their lives.) I am 
writing more particularly of the 
Omnibus Crime Bill of 1968, recently 
signed into law by President John- 
son, This is the Bill generally termed 
the Gun Control Law in the estab- 
lished press—though, as is fairly well 
known, it places only minimal con- 
trols on small arms and none what- 
ever on rifles. Major weapons— 
machine guns, bazookas, etc—can be 
purchased under the provisions of 
this Bill only with the approval of the 
chief law enforcement officer of the 
locality—many of whom, in areas like 
Los Angeles, belong to right-wing 
para-military organisations. 


More correctly, this law might have 
been titled the Kennedy Memorial 
Wiretapping Bill, since it includes 
provisions for which Robert Kennedy 
campaigned throughout his life; pro- 
visions which, incidentally, are 
strongly supported by New York’s 
Nelson Rockefeller. Chief among 
these are the wiretapping provisions. 
Until now, evidence obtained by 
wiretapping, bugging, or opening the 
mails has been inadmissible in court 
in the United States. The new law 
overturns that juridical safeguard. It 
authorises almost any conceivable in- 
vasion of privacy by any law officer, 
whether federal, state, or local. The 
President can also authorise unlimi- 
ted wiretapping in the name of 
national security. Moreover, the tele- 
phone company can use wiretapping 
almost without restriction for its own 
internal purposes—whatever they 
might be. And electronic surveillance 
is specifically authorised for crimes 
involving drugs, such as marijuana, 
and for violations of the new anti- 
riot laws. Violations of the criminal 
anti-trust laws are just as specifically 
omitted. 


Of course, the private citizen is not 
left defenceless by the law. It does 
state, for example, that the person 
under surveillance must be notified 
of the fact—eventually. There is no 
time limit. Further, a citizen may 
bring a civil suit for damages, 
though a ‘good faith” reliance on 
the law is a ‘complete defence ” for 
the law officer in question. 


Other. provisions of the new law are 
equally frightening. Over the past 
decade the Supreme Court has estab- 
lished certain procedural safeguards 
to prevent the use of confessions 
which are obtained through police 
intimidation. These guarantees 
against excessive detention prior to 
arraignment before a magistrate, 
failure to warn of right to legal 
counsel or right to remain silent, and 
failure to supply with counsel, are 
swept aside by the law. Moreover, 
confessions obtained when a person 
is not technically being interrogated 
or under arrest may be used in court, 
whether voluntarily obtained or not. 


Police-industrial 


Another major portion of the 
Omnibus Crime Bill 1968 is devoted 
to establishing a  police-industrial 
complex to supplement the role in 
the national economy played by the 
military - industrial complex. A 
National Institute of Law Enforce- 
ment and Criminal Justice is estab- 
lished as a sort of central police plan- 
ning centre. It is authorised to con- 
tract with colleges and universities 
for research. Programmes of be- 
havioural research are_ specifically 
mentioned in the Bill. Three hundred 
million dollars in grants are provided 
for state and local law enforcement 
agencies for research, training, 
weapons, etc. Up to $50 million is 
immediately available for the organ- 
isation of vigilante units to supple- 
ment local police forces. 


This is the new law under which 
Americans must live, perhaps the 
most obnoxious piece of legislation 
since the McCarran Act. Most of the 
provisions of that law have now been 
struck down by the Supreme Court 
and, of course, it is hoped that such 
will be the fate of this Act. But it will 
take years, during which time the 
police will have free reign, and the 
complexion of the court may radically 
change. Its recent decision upholding 
Rockefeller’s “stop and frisk” law 
(enabling police to stop and search 
people almost at random) makes the 
future look pretty grim. 


genuine control by men and women 
over their working conditions, any 
claim that democracy exists in 
society is an illusion. It is the students 
throughout Europe who have been 
forcing the issue to the front, and 
the perception and initiative they 
have manifested calls for our admira- 
tion. 


Nevertheless, it is in the immediate 
area of their own youthful lives that 
the democratic claim is of least im- 
portance in the three spheres men- 
tioned. The conditions over which 
they claim democratic control will 
affect them only for a period of some 
three years or so, when they will pass 
on, leaving the conditions they have 
established for acceptance or modi- 
fication by their successors in the new 
generation of students: and it is 
obvious that there must be a greater 
quality of permanence in the condi- 
tions governing the field of learning 
than can be provided by three-year 
spells of control. 


So far as industry is concerned, this 
issue has been one that has periodi- 
cally recurred in the British political 
consciousness for the last half- 
century, since in World War I it 
was felt necessary to induce in the 
workers a sense of involvement in the 
responsibilities of production—with- 
out, of course, divesting capital of 
any of its power. Joint Production 
Committees were consequently de- 
cided on, later to be designated Joint 
Industrial Councils by the Whitley 
Committee. Apart from their opera- 
tions in the two World Wars, the 
artificiality of these, judged as instru- 
ments for the extending of democ- 
racy, became only too apparent, and it 
is only here and there that they have 
had any real existence outside the 
war periods. 


The most “radical” proposal that 
has been advanced since the recent 
troubles in France is a variant of 
these “joint production councils” 
and comes from M Capitant, Minister 
of Justice. Under his scheme the 
workers in a company would set up 
their own production co-operative, 
while the shareholders would estab- 
lish a separate “Capital Company.” 
Representatives of the co-operative 
and the company would control the 
undertaking. 


This proposal has already produced 
an alarmed outcry from the organised 
employers, and we may be pretty sure 
that if it comes to anything it will be 
on the lines of the British Joint In- 


dustrial Councils, where the workers 
may express their views—which are 
then considered and accepted or re- 
jected by the management or share- 
holders’ side. “Democracy” is all 
right for workers, that is to say, so 
long as they are not able to exercise 
any effective decision-making power. 
It is not held to have anything to do 
with majority rule. 


lf something like this should prove 
to be what the new Gaullism boils 
down to, it will not be peculiar to the 
French UNR. It is this assumption 
that controls the attitude of the 
British Labour Party to industrial 
matters and, ironically enough, that 
of the Trades Union Congress also. 
It is said, too, that the French Trade 
Union leaders are without enthusiasm 
for M Capitant’s scheme, and I fear 
that it is very unlikely that this is 
because the scheme is so far removed 
from traditional French “ syndicalist ” 
thought. That the workers are not fit 
to exercise control over industry is 
common ground between the British 
Labour and Conservative Parties and, 
I suspect—despite a good deal more 
talk about “ participation” on their 
part—the Liberal Party also. 


De Gaulle’s idea 


What should be fairly obvious, how- 
ever, is that if we have no faith in 
the capacity of the workers to con- 
trol industry in a democratic way, we 
must in logic abandon any idea that 
our conception of political democracy 
can have any reality either. If a man 
cannot be brought to master the 
issues that are under his nose in the 
industry in which he is employed, it is 
useless to expect that he will take the 
trouble to master the immensely more 
complicated and difficult issues in 
politics. He is more likely to have 
useful and practical views on the 
issues of production with which he 
comes into daily contact than on, say, 
finance questions and matters of in- 
ternational relationships. If, there- 
fore, it is held that we must abandon 
the idea of industrial democracy 
because of the insufficiency of the 
mass of the people, we have to make 
up our minds whether we are also 
prepared to abandon political 
democracy on the same grounds, and 
if so what alternative we are pre- 
pared to contemplate. General De 
Gaulle and his UNR hold that they 
have found the alternative. 
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papers he has recently been hammer- 
ing home the responsibility of science 
to humanity. He has followed closely 
the debate over Porton, the Chemical 
and Biological Warfare Establishment 
of the British Government. He says, 
“Tf the General asks for a biological 
weapon, the Scientist cannot give it 
to him with 100% certainty of its 
possibilities. The only way to be 100% 
certain is to use it in a human experi- 
ment. This illustrates the monstrous- 
ness of the biological warfare proposi- 
tion. 


Dismal record 


“There is an apparent contrast be- 
tween our present achievements in 
science and technology and our 
dismal record in solving social prob- 
lems. We can nourish a man in the 
supreme isolation of outer space— 


but we cannot adequately feed the 
children of Calcutta or Harlem. We 
hope to analyse life on other’ planets 
—hbut we have not yet learned to 
understand our own neighbours. We 
are attempting to live on the moon— 
but we cannot yet live peacefully on 
earth. In its wondrous strides, the 
Progress of Technology has also 
poisoned our bodies with radio- 
activity: it has fouled the waters of 
the countryside and the air of the 
cities: it has given us the power to 
destroy whole forests in Vietnam and 
great flocks of sheep in Utah: it has 
taught us how to make fire cling 
fatally to human flesh.” 

The dual crisis of science and society 
is at the heart of Professor Com- 
moner’s philosophy. He does not see 
the problem purely as a scientific one, 
just for the scientists to work out. 
The reassessment is the responsibility 
of us all. “ Together’, he says, “we 
must secure a technology that serves 
the life of man and a society that 
cherishes the right to life.” 
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Why Biafra is our business 


Peter Cadogan, Secretary of Save 
Biafra, writes: There is a lull in the 
killing in the Nigeria-Biafra war, 
there is no lull in starvation. The 
Niger talks, to be continued in Addis 
Ababa, can only succeed if the 
Federal Government agrees to a 
cease-fire without demanding that 
Biafra renounce secession. Biafra in 
some shape or form is here to stay. 
Unless we understand this we shall 
miss the point of the conflict and fail 
to see our own relevance to it. 


The blame for the terrible situation 
is very largely British. The very con- 
cept of “One Nigeria” was born not in 
West Africa but in Whitehall. The 
arch-criminals are not so much Shell 
BP and Unilever (although they must 
carry some of the blame) but the per- 
manent civil servants who tell both 
the British and Nigerian Govern- 
ments what to do. It is a common- 
place assertion that Sir David Hunt, 
the British High Commissioner in 
Lagos, is more to blame than Gowon 
himself and that he, his associates, 
and their predecessors have drawn 
up a lethal blue-print and determined 
to stick to it whatever the cost. 


Readers of Peuce News may have 
heard of Hunt but hardly of Monson, 
Tebbitt, Moberley, Condon and Pen- 
dleton. These are some of the faceless 
men who from the obscurity of their 
top floor in the Commonwealth Re- 
lations Office decide on courses of 
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Discourse, questions, discussion. 


action that mean that hundreds of 
thousands shall die. 


Wilson sticks to the civil service line. 
He feels that he cannot afford yet 
another African failure. He is back- 
ing Lagos to win and Gowon is his 
creature. It is not until one knows 
these things and begins to feel them 
that it is possible to understand how 
Biafrans feel when they get to Down- 
ing Street. They know that they are 
within reach of the killers of their 
families and friends. The appalling 
thing is that Biafrans are so much 
obliged to go it alone. We have no 


excuse for ignorance and no excuse 
for inaction. Where are the white 
faces? 


Politically an extraordinary thing has 
happened. Over Biafra the extra- 
parliamentary opposition has moved 
from the Universities to Fleet Street 
and to all kinds of wholly non- 
political people whose response to the 
situation is purely humanitarian. Un- 
less a settlement is soon reached 
there will be bigger trouble ahead for 
Britain than any of us have dreamt 
of. On present showing Biafra has the 
makings of a British Vietnam. 


£150Om 
arms sales 
each year 


Over £150 million worth of overseas 
arms sales are made every year by 
Britain, under the supervision of the 
arms salesman—‘' Head of Defence 
Sales ’°—appointed in 1966. That was 
the figure given to the House of Com- 
mons last week by Secretary of De- 
fence Dennis Healey. 

Two-thirds of these sales are made 
by private firms, the remainder by 
the Government. 


VIETNAM: RUMOURS and CONFUSION 


“Pure absolute tommyrot fiction ” 
was how Johnson described reports 
that he had been discussing a full 
bombing pause in North Vietnam, and 
an American withdrawal from the 
South, at a weekend molehill-summit 
meeting with President Thieu. 


Which—given average LBJ sincerity 
—could be taken as indicating that 
something on these lines may indeed 
be on the cards. A declaration in the 
joint communique, issued after the 
talks, saying that the South Viet- 
namese “should continue to develop 
increased capabilities in terms of 
certain key items of equipment now 
largely provided by allied and 
United States forces” could mean 
that some measure of disengagement 
by the American forces is likely, in 
return for giving the South Viet- 
namese forces jet aircraft, helicopters 
and long-range artillery. 


On Thursday of last week North Viet- 
nam made what has been greeted 
(Murrey Marder, Washington Post) 
as “a fundamental shift of strategy 
in softening the language of its 
terms,” when a 17-page Foreign 


Ministry statement missed out the 
demand that the future of Vietnam 
must be settled ‘‘ in accordance with ” 
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the programme of the NLF, and in- 
stead talked about the need for “ self- 
determination” referring to “the 
spirit ” of the NLF programme. 


This is being interpreted as a further 
shift of emphasis for bargaining pur- 
poses from the NLF to the Vietnam 
Alliance of National, Democratic and 
Peace Forces, which may come to 
much the same thing in reality, but 
could provide the Americans with a 
facesaver. 


At the same time, military activities 
in the South have noticeably reduced 
in the last few weeks, and in particu- 


lar rocket attacks on Saigon have 
ended for the time being. All of 
which would allow the Americans to 
stp bombing the North and “save 
ace.” 


How interested the Americans are in 
extricating themselves is, of course, 
the question. Increased use of B-52 
bombers in the North this week, to- 
gether with the fact that raids in the 
panhandle of North Vietnam have 
doubled to 10,000 per month since 
LBJ’s ‘bombing halt” do not 
encourage great optimism. 

Kevin McGratH 


Now CHURCH takes 
on the Bishops 


An attempt to inject a measure of 
practical Christianity into the Lam- 
beth Conference started on Tuesday, 
with an infiltration of a press con- 
ference held by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 


Once again it was CHURCH in action. 
Throughout the next weeks the 500 
Anglican Bishops who (in the words 
of CHURCH) “will be making a pil- 
grimage to Lambeth Palace in order 
to eat, drink and generally be made 
merry at the Church of England’s ex- 
pense,” will be getting a touch of the 
Mayakovsky Square treatment. 


A leaflet addressed to the Bishops, 
calls on them to pass their invitations 
to such functions as Garden Parties 
at Buckingham Palace, Lambeth 
Palace and Westminster Abbey, and 
to a Lord Mayor’s Reception, on to 
those who are more in need of a good 
feed (“the poor, the crippled, the 
lame and the blind ” is the suggestion 
passed on from Jesus). 


Special precautions against “ trouble- 


makers” are being taken according 
to the Church Times. “Did Jesus 


A discharge 
for Tupper? 


Roger Moody writes: It now seems 
likely that Jeremy Tupper, the 
American soldier handed over by a 
British court to the US military last 
month, will not be charged with 
desertion. 


A letter from Tupper, which arrived 
in this country last week, indicates 
that he will face a special court 
martial for “‘ absence without leave ” 
—involving a maximum sentence of 
six months in prison, and/or for- 
feiture of two-thirds of all pay due. 
If convicted, he will still—in theory— 
be liable for duty in Vietnam on 
completing his sentence. However, 
current practice in such cases is to 
discharge the offender to save the 
military going through the embar- 
rassing and costly procedure all over 
again. 


employ people to protect himself? ” 
CHURCH pertinenitly asks. 


“ We intend to be present at as many 
conference functions as_ possible, 
dressed as beggars and harassing the 
Bishops with out-stretched begging 
bowls. Particularly, we shall use this 
tactic at the expensive restaurants 
the Bishops have set aside for them- 
selves.” 


Open plenary sessions of the con- 
ference will be attended by CHURCH 
members in the guise of press re- 
porters, and if vital issues have not 
been discussed by August 20, the 
Bishops will be interrupted. “ Trouble- 
makers” can get more details from 
Janette Hammond, 80 Whitehall 
Park, Highgate, N19 (01-253 9137), 


Street theatre 
in Belfast 


Roger Green reports: Belfast saw its 
first attempt at “ guerrilla theatre” 
on July 4, American Independence 
Day, organised by the Belfast Peace 
Pledge Union and assisted by sup- 
porters of the Committee of 100. 


We all arrived at the Dick Sheppard 
Centre and after getting made-up and 
dressing we got into the “ Vietnam 
Meat Products ” van (which was later 
to transport the executed Vietnamese 
peasants) and drove to our starting 
point. Everybody tumbled out into 
the road and the procession wound 
its way through the centre of Belfast 
to the American War Memorial at the 
City Hall. 


All along the route hundreds of 
amazed spectators stopped and 
watched. Office workers came down 
into the street to see more clearly 
what was happening and shoppers 
rushed into the streets too. The pro- 
cession arrived at the City Hall and 
then we had an execution of the 
peasants. One of the audience, a small 
boy, was invited to execute a 
peasant, and a “Pressman” was 


busily taking photographs for “ the 
folks back home.” 
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Truncheon-charges—then all hell breaks out 


Bob Overy writes: Hundreds of 
police and marshals of the July 21 
Committee co-operated in Grosvenor 
Square last Sunday to keep the enor- 
mous crowd which had marched from 
Trafalgar Square ‘‘in solidarity with 
the Vietnamese people” moving past 
the US Embassy and on to a meeting 
at Speakers Corner. 


However, the march gradually slowed 
to a halt at the corner with South 
Audley Street as some anarchists and 
CHURCH supporters sat down in the 
road as near to the Embassy—pro- 
tected by triple rows of policemen— 
as they could get. 


A vast stationary crowd was now 
crammed into the road down one side 
of the Square, and eventually some 
militants around the banner of the 
other, Maoist “July 21 Committee,” 
carrying pictures of Mao and Stalin 
(there had been an ideological split, 
the major demonstration being 
organised by the ‘‘ Moscow-line revis- 
ionist ” July 21 Committee), began to 
break their way through the hedge 
into the gardens in the centre of the 
Square where the March 17 “ battle” 
was fought. 


‘Let them in’ 


A few police tried to prevent the 
demonstrators from bursting through, 
but I saw a senior police officer order 
them to stop. “ Let them come in,” I 
heard him say. Two or three hundred 
demonstrators were then allowed 
complete freedom to break their way 
into the gardens through the hedge 
and link arms for an advance on the 
Embassy. They were faced at a 
distance of about 50 yards across the 
grass by a line of several hundred 
policemen. Many of us, looking on 
from outside the gardens, considered 
that this was an obvious trap. 


It was the police who charged first. 
Truncheons raised, they raced across 
the grass towards the demonstrators, 
most of whom turned tail and ran. 
Immediately, the police withdrew to 
their former position, allowing the 
more courageous demonstrators, some 
with blood streaming down from 
face-wounds, to regroup inside the 
gardens for a second attempt. This 
time, in a rather pathetic but none- 
theless courageous imitation of the 
‘French students, the young men and 
girls started tearing branches down 
from the trees to form a “ barricade ” 
—and they began to hurl sods of 
earth, sticks and banners at the police 
in a repetition of the March 17 tactics. 


There was one superb moment as a 
solitary figure walked out 30 yards in 
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front of his comrades and sat down 
alone to face the now advancing 
police column, but they threw him 
aside and charged again with 
truncheons raised at the militants— 
who again fled out of the gardens. 
Having tested out their new foot-rush 
tactics, the police then got in 
amongst all the remaining demonstra- 
tors watching from the road, and 
moved us roughly out of the Square. 
Everybody had to link arms to avoid 
being trampled. 


What, for the police, ought to have 
been the end of the demonstration, 
now proceeded to develop into a 
scary example of “mobile tactics,” 
as the crowd threw stones at Mayfair 
windows and chanted: ‘Smash the 
bourgeoisie! ’ We rushed down Park 
Lane, past the Playboy Club, which 
came in for a hammering, and on to 
the Hilton Hotel. £1,000-worth of 
damage was done to a Rolls Royce 
standing outside the Hilton which had 
all its windows smashed. “ American 
imperialism ” and “the bourgeoisie ” 
came in for quite a bashing as stones 
and coins were hurled against the 
enormous plate-glass windows. A 
couple of policemen were badly hurt. 
One demonstrator, caught by four 
policemen in full view of the crowd 
in front of the Hilton, had his head 
banged savagely several times on the 
pavement. 


The crowd moved away from the Hil- 
ton, pursued by police, and then in a 
quite extraordinary and sickening in- 
cident, formed up in a group of about 
500 behind a metal fence on a grassy 
bank at the edge of Hyde Park, and 
began to throw milk bottles and 
planks, taken from  wastepaper 
baskets, quite indiscriminately at 
police, traffic and straggling demon- 
strators, One passing chauffer-driven 
limousine, with four children in the 
back, had its front windscreen 
smashed by a missile. An elderly male 
passenger, angry and terrified, got out 
and bayed impotently at the crowd as 
missiles and earth continued to land 
all about him. 


Hyde Park chase 


The police charged, and demonstra- 
tors raced into Hyde Park. There then 
continued the chase, sporadic beat- 
ings, arrests, regrouping and rush 
towards a new target which carried 
on all over Hyde Park and the West 
End,. through Mayfair to Piccadilly 
Circus to Trafalgar Square to Fleet 
Street. We tried to take over Buck- 
ingham Palace, Downing Street, 
Trafalgar Square Tube Station and 
Charing Cross Mainline Railway 
Station, before the crowd finally ran 
out of steam and the rush ended in 
the last arrests in Fleet Street. 


I believe it was a senior police officer 
who started the clashes when he 
allowed the demonstrators into the 
gardens and ordered his men to 
charge them. The July 21 Com- 
mittee, mainly supported by the 
Young Communist League but with 
YCND playing a prominent part as 
well, had made it quite clear that they 
were not intending “this time” to 
take over the Embassy or burn it 
down, and they did their best to 
prevent demonstrators getting into 
the gardens with the use of a great 
many marshals and an_ elaborate 
attempt to place a moving cordon 
right round the whole march—“ to 
prevent the police splitting us up.” 


Of course, a large minority was look- 
ing for a confrontation, deciding— 
quite rightly in my view—that one 
cannot just walk past the US Embassy 
on a protest demonstration when it is 
guarded by over 1,000 policemen. The 
mystique of violence and guerrilla 
tactics, and the frustration with our 


failure to move the British govern- 
ment’s policy on Vietnam, are now so 
great that violence from large num- 
bers of demonstrators is inevitable 
when a target and an opportunity 
presents itself. My belief is that a 
mass sit-down in Grosvenor Square 
would have been the most relevant 
tactic in the situation, but any sug- 
gestion of “non-violence” and 
“ pacifist martyrdom ” is treated with 
the utmost contempt by today’s 
militants. 


Many pacifists will say that we should 
keep away from these demonstra- 
tions. I think this is misguided be- 
cause the idealistic young people who 
a few years ago were coming into 
CND and the Committee of 100 are 
now to be found making up the mass 
of marchers on these demonstrations, 
who owe no allegiance to any ideology 
or party but just want ‘to do some- 
thing.” We have to learn how they 
feel and why they reject our argu- 
ments. 


One cannot just condemn last week- 
end’s events, for tying up thousands 
of police in Central London on the 
issue of the Vietnam war and the 
nature of the capitalist state is a 
positive challenge to prevailing 
orthodoxies which must be challenged 
if we are to survive. ff the militants 
begin to discover the emptiness of 
many of their slogans and _ the 
ultimately reactionary nature of their 
violent tactics, then the peace move- 
ment may begin to regain the 
initiative. In the meantime, we have 
much to learn from their passionate 
anger. 


“In a rather pathetic but nonethe- 
less courageous imitation of the 
French students, the young men 
and girls started tearing branches 
down from the trees to form a- 
‘ barricade ’.”’ (Photo: Serena Wad- 
ham.) 


Italians press 
for CO law 


A nationwide campaign to press the 
new Italian government into intro- 
ducing a law which would permit 
conscientious objection is to start on 
July 26, with a march lasting until 
August 4—all the way from Milan to 
Vicenza. 


Organising it is the Milan Federation 
of the Partito Radicale (member of 
the War Resisters’ International) and 
the Comitato per la Promozione dell’ 
Attivita Antimilitarista. 


Demonstrations are planned all along 
the 230-km route, at Bergamo, 
Brescia, Peschiera, and Verona. High- 
light will be a demonstration in front 
of the Peschiera Military Prison, 
where COs are held, and _ picketings 
of US barracks and missile bases in 
Verona and Vicenza. 


Participants from other countries 
will be welcome, and lodgings pro- 
vided. Contact (in advance) the 
Federazione Milanese del Partito 
Radicale, Via Lanzone 1, Milano. 
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Charles Hightower 


Dissident Poor People 


One of the most curious and dis- 
quieting features of the Poor 
People’s Campaign, which ended re- 
cently in Washington, has been the 
almost total lack of reports from 
America, as if committed people 
were loth to write about what 
appears to have been something of 
a failure. The following article, re- 
printed in slightly condensed form 
from the American radical’ weekly 
“The Guardian,” is the first in- 
depth coverage we’ve seen and per- 
haps goes some way towards ex- 
plaining the blanket of silence. 


On the day before the June 19 
Solidarity Day March of the Poor 
People’s Campaign, Rev Ralph Aber- 
nathy talked about Resurrection City. 


“When we came here this was a 
park for tourists,” he said, ‘“‘ Now it 
is a city for people.” But Resurrection 
City was never a real city. It was a 
camp-site of poor people who had 
been brought to this Federal city by 
a faltering protest movement. 


The Interior Department permit to 
use the park-land near the Lincoln 
Memorial expired on June 23. The 
Government announced that no fur- 
ther extension of the permit would 
be granted. And Abernathy was re- 
quested to evacuate the 500 “ folks” 
from the Federal park. On June 24, 
Resurrection City was closed down 
after six troubled weeks of existence. 
Abernathy and more than 300 of his 
remaining legions were arrested after 
marching to the Capitol from the 
camp-site. 


Cliff Joseph 
KING’S THING 


Thatman stood ’cross the way in a window. 
He looked out at Martin Luther King, 


and he say: 


“There go that violent non-violent Nigger now.” 


Thatman drew his rifle up to his shoulder and took dead aim 


and squeezed his trigger 
and bang! 
and 


Thatman— 


I believe his name was Sir Siety— 
He fell back and died another dumb-ass death. 


And Martin Luther King stepped off on his manymillion proudblack feet 


and 
Marched on home to Georgia. 


Last time I seen King, 


He was still out there 


doing his thing. 


That night, troops were ordered into 
Washington to aid city police in quell- 
ing outbreaks of vandalism and loot- 
ing that came in the wake of the 
arrests. National Guardsmen aided 
district police with barrages of tear- 
gas. The district’s Negro ‘‘ Mayor,” 
Federal appointee Walter Washington, 
said: ‘“ There is calm and relative 
quiet in the city,” and slapped a dusk- 
to-dawn curfew over the Capitol. 


With hundreds of newsmen present, 
arrests of the campaigners proceeded 
smoothly. After the arrest of Aber- 
nathy and 223 others in front of the 
Capitol, heavily-armed police entered 
the camp-site and arrested 119 per- 
sons who had remained there. Then 
workmen began tearing down the 
fences and shanties. 


In a speech delivered from the steps 
of the Lincoln Memorial during the 
Solidarity Day programme, Abernathy 
had declared to the massive crowd: 
“We're going to stay here in Resur- 
rection City until our demands are 
met.” However, when officials of the 
Interior Department issued the ex- 
pected eviction order and_ police 
sealed off Resurrection City, the 
initial response was quiet submission 
to police arrests. 


The Poor People’s Campaign failed 
because of the inherent failure of the 
non-violent movement in this country, 
which involves specifically the basic 
philosophy of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference (SCLC). 
SCLC chose to confront the agents 
and the system of American capi- 
talism by appealing to the oppressor 
to stop his oppression, in rather the 
way some adults plead with children 
to ‘be good.” 


An estimated 100,000 people attended 
the June 19 march and heard Sterl- 
ing Tucker, director of the Washing- 
ton Urban League, who replaced 
Bayard Rustin as march co-ordinator, 
address America in the name of the 
poor. “America, you are so busy 
being powerful and strong, you don’t 
have time for us,” he declared: “ It 
is time to change direction, America.” 
But the prevailing caution and con- 
servatism of the campaign was 
clearly announced in Tucker’s closing 
phrase: “We come today in peace 
and unity,” he said. “We have come 
not to destroy you, but to save you.” 


mms §«<‘The failure of the Campaign could 


The Poor People’s Mule Train be- 
ing moved across the Potomac 
River from the Lincoln Memorial 
(background) on June 18 during 
the Campaign. It was on the way to 
Resurrection City—where, writes 
Charles Hightower, there was 
“despair and disillusionment and 
bitterness, though generally not 
anger.” 


have the consequence of splintering 
and destroying SCLC, in which a 
small group of militants has chal- 
lenged Abernathy’s leadership 
throughout the campaign. Jesse Jack- 
son, an SCLC official from the Chicago 
field office who was removed from the 
Campaign leadership, is reported to 
be extremely critical of Abernathy. 
Jackson, it is thought by sources close 
to SCLC, is considerably closer to 
the strategy of the guerrilla move- 
ment technique of Mexican-American 
leader Reies Lopez Tijerina. 


Hosea Williams, who replaced Jack- 
son as tactical leader in charge of 
demonstrations during the campaign, 


| is also reported to be greatly dis- 


satisfied with the moderate approach 
of the Abernathy leadership. SCLC 
still reverberates from the sudden 
loss of Rev Martin Luther King who, 
while he had differences with mili- 
tants in the organization, was a more 
skilful politician and towards the end 
of his life had established good work- 
ing relations with militant groups as 
well as with conservatives. 


Thre was a sign on a shack inside 
Resurrection City which read MUD 
IS FERTILE. OUT OF IT WILL GROW 
JUSTICE. And on the day of the 
march, this camp-site of poor people 
was literally stuck in the mud. A 
blazing hot sun baked the ground 
round the headquarters tent, but a 
great, wet, mud field spilled back into 
the shanty-town. The plywood shacks 
were moist. 


Inside this dismal camp, the Campaign 
people trudged through mud under a 
90-degree sun. When the sky dark- 
ened with the threat of more rain, an 
elderly black woman told me: “Sure 
is funny that it rain every day since 
we set up here.” She squinted to look 
up at a police helicopter. “I think 
they spraying something to make it 
rain.” she said. Her comment ex- 
pressed some of the cynicism, the 
bitterness, and even an aspect of 
resignation which characterised the 
attitude of many people inside 
Resurrection City. 


Confrontation 


Many people who lived in the mud of 
Resurrection City throughout the 
Campaign came to Washington in the 
belief that a massive mobilisation of 
individuals could confront the Federal 
Government and spur Federal action 
to alleviate the conditions of the 
nation’s poor. For all those who so 
believed—or were led to so believe— 
there was now despair and disillusion- 
ment and bitterness, though generally 
not anger. 


For others, principally some of the 
younger residents of the poor people’s 
Shanty-camp, there was_ seething 
anger on Solidarity Day. They were 
angry because, as one of them said, 
they had wanted to turn Resurrection 
City into an ‘“ Insurrection City.” And 
now they would not have that oppor- 
tunity. And these militants were 
scathing in their condemnations of 
both Abernathy and those Govern- 
ment officials they had confronted in 
the series of demonstrations held at 
various Federal departments. 


So, on the morning of the march it 
was easy for people to point out with 
resentment that Abernathy and most 
of his staff were staying in the “ com- 
fortable” Pitts Motel, located in “a 
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black bourgeois” community on the 
North-West side of Washington. The 
evening before the march, police had 
arrested 10 people (five were under 
21 years) who tried to hold_a demon- 
stration on East Executive Drive and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, near the White 
House. . 


Hosea Williams had announced a 
demonstration outside the Connecti- 
cut Avenue residence of Representa- 
tive Wilbur Millis, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 
As the group of 200 demonstrators 
left the encampment, the sound of 
their singing and clapping filled the 
Federal park. David Saucedo, a mem- 
ber of the Brown Berets from Los 
Angeles, told me about the arrests. 


“On the way back from Congress- 
man Milis’s house, some of the young 
people—Chicanos and black cats— 
decided to do something. We de- 
cided to pass by the White House and 
let him hear us,” Saucedo said, rub- 
bing his chin wih his fist. “ Before 
we got a block away from the White 
House, we met a whole line of cops 
—Capitol cops—and they were ready. 
We didn’t do anything, but when we 
refused to move, they started club- 
bing some of us, and pulling us 
around. Two of my friends were 
arrested—arrested just for being too 
close to the White House.” Those 
arrested were taken to the District’s 
1st Precinct Station. The last of them 
were released at 2.30 am, June 19, 
after paying fines of $300 each. 


The Brown Beret contingent did not 
live in Resurrection City. Chicano 
militants lived and maintained head- 
quarters at the Hawthorne School on 


the far North-East side of the city. 


The Chicano leader, Reies Lopez 
Tijerina, who heads the Alianza de 
Pueblos Libres in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, announced during the Poor 
People’s Campaign that he may ask 
Fidel Castro to bring a land-claim of 
100 million acres in the South-West 
to the United Nations. Tijerina has 
claimed this land as belonging to the 
descendants of the original Chicano 
owners who were cheated by the 
United States after the 1848 Mexican 
War. 


Armed cops 


Tijerina was probably the man most 
respected by Campaign militants. He 
stirred the militants when he de- 
clared in his Solidarity Day speech, 
“ Brothers and Sisters, the Establish- 
ment has failed us just as the Church 
has failed us.” Rodolpho (Corky) 
Gonzales, leader of the Crusade for 
Justice in Denver, Colorado, echoed 
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As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 
1. Send entries ‘to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2 Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


26 July, Friday 
SOUTHALL. 8 pm. ‘‘ White Hart,’' Uxbridge 
Road (opp. Bowling Alley). Folk, jazz, blues 


club. Freeman Syndicate. 

TAUNTON. 7.30 pm. 59 Beadon Road (nr Hal- 
con Corner). Taunton Libertarians open meet- 
ing. 


27 July, Saturday 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. On sale, 
peace literature and Peace News. Helpers wel- 
come. Chris Shellard. 

GRANTIIAM. 10.30 am to 1.30 pm. St Peters 
Hall, Peace News selling. Helpers welcome. 
Grantham Peace Action. 


32,100 people have 
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Subscribe to HELP 
and make it grow 


In the 3rd issue, Jeremy (Cathy Come Home) Sandford writes about the 


hounding of the gypsies by suburbia... 


“when that subtle form of prejudice 


gets a little vicious.” Douglas Allanson looks at London’s tubes—those dirty 
holes in the ground. In Memory of Martin Luther King. Millwood, death of a 
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Tijerina’s call for militancy and 
carried it even further when he 
cried, ‘‘ We wani Revolution! ” 


Throughout that day of speeches and 
banners, and during the entire Cam- 
paign here, huge complements of 
police and military forces were 
present. The Washington city police 
were buttressed by the special 
Capitol Police, the US Army Military 
Police, US Marshals, Interior Depart- 
ment Rangers, and many _plain- 
clothes agents. And the sounds of the 
march and the words of the speakers 
came through the continuous whirl 
of helicopters that surveyed the 
scene. 


The official tone of Solidarity Day 
was peace and unity. Coretta King 
said her slain husband conceived the 
Poor People’s Campaign as “ the last 
chance for America to solve the prob- 
lems of racism and misery by non- 
violent means.” Joseph Kutch, a New 
York City official of the Transport 
Workers Union, AFL-CIO, told me: 


LONDON E3. § pm. St. Paul's Vicarage, Leopold 
St, Bow Common, Christian Anarchists. 


LONDON W4. 7.30 pm. 26 Bolton Road, Peace 
News Party. Eats, drinks, music, party games. 
Admission 6s at door. All takings (no de- 
ductions) straight to Peace News. HELP 
PEACE NEWS. 


28 July, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘‘ Salutation,’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club, all profits to CND. 


BRISTOL DOWNS. 3 pm. 
CND and PPU speakers. 


HASTINGS. 6 to 9 pm. Seafront at Fishmarket. 
Peace Action Centre mobile bookstall. Helpers 
welcome. Details: INVOLVE, 80 Norman Road, 
St Leonards, Sussex. Hastings 3335. 


LONDON. 2.30 pm. Speakers Corner, Hyde 
Park. ‘‘Save Biafra’’ march on Downing 
Street, via Egyptian Embassy. Save Biafra 
Committee, 13 Goodwin Street, London WN4. 
272 5524, 


LONDON W3. 2.30 pm. Arcacia House, Acton 
Vale. Conference on Yoga and allied subjects. 
‘‘ Wheel of British Yoga." 


Speakers Corner. 


29 July, Monday 


LONDON WI1. 7 pm. Flat 4, 
Road. Notting Hill Anarchists. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. Jane and David Graham, 
58 High Lane, Chorlton. Discussion/local 
activity, 061-881 1788. 

LONDON WC2. 10 am to 8 pm. Westminster 


29 July, Mon—5 Aug, Mon 


52 St Martin's Lane. 


88 Clarendon 


Friends Meeting House, 
Peace exhibition. 


30 July, Tuesday 


BEXLEYHEATH, Kent, 7.30 pm. ‘‘ Lord Bexley ” 
(opp Bexleyheath Clock Tower). Bexleyheath 
Folk Centre. Bexley Peace Action Group. 


NASTINGS. 7.30 pm. Centre for Studies in 
Social Isolation. Open meeting and discussion 


Peace News 26 July 1968 7 
“People are here today in the spirit 
of peace to make their demands to 
the Government.” 


Ciearly the unofficial mood on 
Solidarity Day was expressed in 
silent dejection or in the grumbling 
that sounded during the celivery of 
so many declarations of passive pro- 
test made at the feet of Abraham 
Lincoln. The playing of the National 
Anthem and the appearance of 
Hubert Horatio Humphrey drew some 
lusty booing. Humphrey’s rival in 
the Democratic presidential race, 
Eugene McCarthy, got a warm re- 
ception. 

Under the hot sun, the Poor People’s 
Campaign could be examined as just 
one part of the futility and the failure 
of the non-violent protest movement 
in America. There were thousands of 
“End Hunger in America” banners. 
There were 15 speeches and four 
prayers. And on the roof of every 
surrounding, Federal building, there 
was an armed cop. 


group. INVOLVE (International Voluntary Vil- 
lage Enterprise), Hastings 3335. 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, 
vern Place. Kilburn Anarchists. 


31 July, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. § pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project. Libertarian/peace action and 
discussion. 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 to 11 pm. Unity Theatre, 
Goldington Crescent. Folk club, bar. Singers 
welcome. Silver collection. 


1 August, Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam lunch hour. 


HULL. § pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘‘ The 
Freedom Folk ’*’ folksong, ballads, blues and 
poetry. 


3 August, Saturday 


EXETER. 2.30 pm. Princesshay. Open air meet- 
ing and vigil in memory of Hiroshima Day. 
Speaker on chemical and _ bacteriological 
weapons. Collection for Medical Aid for Viet- 
nam. Exeter CND. 


5-9 August, Mon-Fri 


LONDON NW8. 9.30 am to 5 pm daftly. St 
Mark’s Hall, Abercorn Place. Fourth World 
Conference on ‘' The Breakdown of Nations.’ 
Adm 2s 6d daily, 10s for 5 days. Speakers 
include: Leopold Kohr, E. F. Schumacher, 
Gwynfor Evans (Mon), Ronald Webster from 
Anguilla (Tues), Michael Scott (Thurs), plus 
many others. Details: Jacob Garonzhki, 94 
Priory Road, NW6. 


6 August, Tuesday 


LONDON. Westminster Abbey, Westminster 

Cathedral, St Paul’s. Daytime fast to show 

solidarity with oppressed against a wealthy 

church. Show your support in the anti-visitors 

poe Until August 8. Christian Nonviolent 
on. 
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Letters 


Heartless ? 


I don’t know how my letter on heart 
transplants could be interpreted as a 
“paean” of praise for them. 
In a radically new branch of surgery 
more people will die in spite of treat- 
ment than will recover. Yet if the 
initial difficulties are ironed out the 
operation may make a useful contri- 
bution to the alleviation of misery. 
How many people alive today because 
of other people’s kidneys would pre- 
fer that the operation had never been 
perfected and that they had died ? I 
cannot help feeling that had my 
critics been alive in the eighteenth 
century they would have opposed 
vaccination against smallpox. 
Nicholas Griffin, 

34 West Leake Rd, East Leake, 

nr Loughborough, Leies. 


Civil servants 


Whether or not I agree with every- 
thing he says, I can usually appreciate 
the logic of John Arden’s “ Personal 
Comments,” but this time (July 5) 
they are a little too personal. It is 
precisely the attitude he expresses 
that civil servants are “ quite rightly ” 
not permitted political involvement, 
which leads people such as his Prison 
Service acquaintance to fear public 
association with even such bodies as 
Unity Theatre. 


Does he really mean by his remarks 
to effectively disenfranchise (unless 
you count the five yearly mass fraud 
as political action!) several hundred 
thousand people? Or, as I suspect, 
does he have an image only of 
shadowy Treasury mandarins, manip- 
ulating the lives of millions accord- 
ing to their own desires, when he 


speaks of “civil servants?” And 
what about those other state 
employees, the members of the 


armed forces; surely John Arden is 
not suggesting that they should re- 
nounce political involvement in 
favour of machine-like obedience? 

I think perhaps he should make clear 
where responsibility to one’s fellow 
citizens ends and political involve- 
ment begins. Unfortunately, because 
even people like John Arden think 
civil servants should not be politically 
involved, I can only sign myself, 

“ Leconfield.” 


Sock it to ’em 


I have just been listening to BBC 
Radio One’s “Saturday Club” and 
guess what?—good old Auntie BBC, 
murderer of Free Radio and defender 
of the righteous, has been asking for 
requests for Vietnam’s US troops. 
Great! So, will all Peace News 
readers put pen to paper and request 
for all US troops any of the follow- 
ing: Phil Ochs, Tom Paxton, Joan 
Baez, Pete Seeger or Judy Collins? 
Vic Groves, 

10 Coniston House, 

Harrington St, London NWI. 

Or the Mothers of Invention and 
Country Joe and the Fish?—Eds. 


It’s strange how military tactics 
always seem to be rediscovered, as 
if people had some sort of folk- 
memory. You know—those fan- 
tastic street battles between 
police and students in Japan, with 
shields, banners and_ helmets, 
looking on film, exactly like some- 
thing from the Wars of the Roses. 
Then you have the French CRS 
with their fundamentally Paleo- 
lithic approach. Most recent—in 
fact only this weekend, in the 
course of the Vietnam alarums in 
London’s West End—is the re- 
vival of the traditional British 
Square. Arms abreast across the 
street, arms linked in file along 
the side of the street to join the 
second rank. 


Or maybe folk-momory isn’t the 
answer, so much as films, with 
Khartoum the source of the 
British Square and, say Throne of 
Blood the source for the Japanese 
Revivalists. 


* * * 


What is the right use of the dead? 
In the context of an event like 
the Aberfan disaster, I suppose 
the right use consists in fighting 
hard against the exploitative 
system that made victims of 144 
people, including 116 children, in 
order to prevent any repetition of 
such an event. And so I’m ter- 
rifically cheered by the efforts of 
Aberfan parents to get the sur- 
rouding coal tips removed and 
their refusal to put up with 
reassuring noises from _ the 
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National Coal Board, the Minister 
of Power, and the Secretary of 
State for Wales. 


Seeing the latter on television last 
Saturday, I was struck by the fact 
that here was an obviously well- 
meaning man doing his best to 
understand the feelings of the 
villagers and trying to empathise 
with them, yet at the same time 
made numb by the freezing effect 
of the bureaucratic structure he 
moves in. Try as he did, he just 
could not take these bereaved 
parents seriously as actual exist- 
ing people, as objective realities. 


A sack of black sludge from one 
of the tips, scattered over the 
white stone floor of the Welsh 
Office in Cardiff, seemed to me to 
strike just about the right note of 
disgust. 
I still rather mourn for the van- 
ishing of the bell from the fashion 
scene. Someone told me recently 
that still stuck in the middle of 
the Suez Canal, since June last 
en is a ship carrying a cargo of 
ellis from India. When they do 
finally get here, no-one will want 


them, in fact no-one will probably 
even get round to unloading them. 
I find the thought of this whole 
incident very sad. 


x * * 


One reason why I was hopeful 
that bells might be here to stay, 
was a Sporadic acquaintance with 
Morris Dancers; this left me with 
a feeling that tinkling bells and 
flowery kerchiefs were part of the 
traditional way of life of England, 
and could become so again. 


Mind you, last year was rather a 
trial for Morris Dancers. No 
sooner would they get under way, 
stomping around, jangling bells, 
and laying about each other with 
traditional sticks outside some 
convenient pub (Morris Dancers 
lead a strange semi-nomadic life 
in summer, on County-wide pub 
crawls) when someone would be 
sure to emerge from the saloon, 
say in a disdainful voice, ‘‘ Oh— 
Hippies! ” and go back indoors. 
I’m on about Morris Dancers 
partly because I’ve just heard 
that a team are to have pride of 
place in the local Anarchist 
Federation’s contribution to the 
Harlow Town Show at the end of 
August. As well as dancers they 
are laying on free lemonade and 
various things of that nature. 
Only trouble is they’ve just learnt 
that instead of hiring a marquee, 
which is what they thought they'd 
hired, they’ve only hired the 
space in which to put a marquee, 
and need more money. 


GLAS SHrileD 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series. Box No—ls extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Coming events 


THE PEACE CITY of Plymouth, ‘‘ Peace 
Rally,” The Hoe, Plymouth. Sunday, 
September 1. Important, will all 
pacifists please attend. 

Personal 

DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen, Durex 


Fetherlite 14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold Pack 
12s dozen. Real Skins three for 15s 6d. 
Dept PN, Personal Service, 626 Leeds 
Road, Dewsbury. 


GRADUATE Chemistry/Physical Chemistry 
interested work postgraduate degree in- 
volving practical development area photo- 
Sensitive materials, photochemistry, laser 
technology. Sponsored by group interested 
intentional communities/new educational 
forms, A London polytechnic interested in 
project for postgraduate credit. Details 
write Box no 862. 


PARENTS concerned to see their five-year- 
old enjoy child-centred free education 
would like to contact ten other husbands 
and wives in the London area with similar 
concern with a view to forming a com- 
munity free school. Tric and Geof Bevan, 
19 Brewster Gardens, W10. 


SELLOTAPE DISPENSERS and envelopes of 
many sizes and all kinds of stationery for 
personal, group or office use. Get all your 
ehh from Housmans (the Peace News 
booksellers), 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 


Cross, London N1. 
THE ‘CROSS FRONTIERS Language 
Centre incorporating the International 


Discussion Forum welcomes new partici- 
pants. Write to Helen Mayer Box no 850. 


TYPING, manuscripts, theses, etc. Sue 
Pottle, 4c Willow Buildings, Willow Road, 
NW3. SWI 4192. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP quote London 
Co-op number 336943, or send us_ the 
dividend check. The resulting dividend 
will be paid into the Peace News fund. Try 
learning the number. 


Publications 


LEAFLETS, POSTERS, a wide range of 
peace, radical and political literature (and 
any book in print) can be obtained 
through Housmans (the Peace News book- 
sellers). Sale or return selections for 
meetings, ete (everything arranged for 
you). Write or call: Housmans, 5 Cale- 


donian Road, London N1. TER 4473. 


SOCIALIST LEADER for outspoken views 
and comment; for peace and freedom. 6d 
weekly from: 197 Kings Cross Road, Lon- 
don WCl1. 


Situations vacant 


TYPIST for Peace News. The General Man- 
ager of Peace News and Housmans needs 
a typist/assistant willing to take respon- 
sibility in a hectic but worthwhile office. 
Shorthand not essential, business ex- 
perience useful. Basic wage £11 10s, 5- 
day week. Please send details of previous 
experience, etc, to Harry Mister, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London N1. 


Accommodation vacant 


URGENT, North London house, 2 vacancies 
now for young peaceworkers/students. 
Rent £2 13s 4d each. Box no 857, 


For sale 
NEW RECORDS from Housmans, ‘ North- 
umberland Forever,’’ The High Level 


Ranters. Topic 12T186. 39s lid (postage 
1s). ‘‘ Folk Songs of Britain vol 1. Songs 
of courtship.’’ Part of new Topic series. 
39s 1lld (postage 1s). Kartick Kumar 
‘‘ Sitar Music of India.’"’. Kumar/Pat 
Wardham. 42s 8d (postage 1s). Housmans, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1}. 


Theatre 


UNITY EUS 8647 closed for repairs. Re- 
opening August 30 with a_new play by 
Ted Roszak, ‘‘ The Rent.’’ Book now! 


